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the same subject."1 This is, as Hoffding himself confesses,
a purely formal conception, but it is not therefore barren.
For it is not only the fundamental form, but also the
fundamental condition2 or presupposition of conscious
activity as we know it. Thus " it is only because one
and the same self is active in all opposing elements that
their mutual relation comes into Consciousness." 3 More-
over this formal character of the Unity of Consciousness
which distinguishes it from all material connections is
sufficient to disprove as a Psychological absurdity any
attempt to combine two egos or Consciousnesses into one
ego.4 Finally this formal unity is not only the general
form and presupposition of all conscious activity but runs
like a connecting thread through all the specific forms
which that activity takes. " The nature of the ego is
manifested in the combination of the sensations, ideas, and
feelings, and in the forms and laws of the combination."5

This formal conception of the Unity of Consciousness
has no doubt its conveniences. It is economical and
easily understood. But it is an abstract, non-psycho-
logical conception, and has proved quite as misleading
as it has proved useful. Hoffding, indeed, realises that
there is a real aspect of the Unity of Consciousness as
well as a formal aspect. "The form of Consciousness,"
he says, " is common to all conscious beings ; individuality
consists in the definite content which is embraced by the
formal unity," 6 consists essentially, in fact, in a dominant
vital feeling;7 but even as a feeling its function is
simply that of keeping the concrete life of the individual
together, a unifying, combining function. But it is at
least not abstract, and that is a distinct gain to the
psychological value of the conception.

Quite recently a definite attempt has been made to
emphasise the causal aspect of this synthetic activity of
Consciousness. I allude to Dr. Stout's conception of
conative unity or unity of interest. It supplies a triple

1 Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 47.               2 Ibid. p. 136.

3 Ibid. p. 140 ; cf. also p. 117.

4 Ibid. p. 138.           B Ibid. p. 136.           6 Ibid. p. 139, cf. also p. 49.

7 So Wundt, cf. Outlines of Psychology, Eng. trans, p. 221.
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